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VALUE JUDGMENTS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES! 


OME readers will doubt the desirability of raising anew the 

much debated question whether the social sciences may, or 
should, come to evaluative conclusions, engage in current controver- 
sies over practical problems, and advise on social policy. The de- 
bate between the purists and the meliorists seems vieur jeu, and 
there has been some tendency in recent years to dismiss the whole 
problem as meaningless or insoluble. Perhaps this is a reflection 
of the growing disparity between theory and practice. Most social 
scientists are still more or less under the influence of the purism 
which dominated social science thinking a decade ago. But the 
spectacle of the world’s most severe depression immediately fol- 
lowed by the world’s most destructive war has made it difficult 
to sustain the requisite aloofness. To an increasing extent social 
scientists have been forced into more active participation, but in 
many cases only under a conviction of sin. Their practical efforts 
have therefore been half-hearted and relatively ineffective. What 
is needed is a review and analysis of the fundamental assumptions 
which lie buried in the ‘‘super-ego’’ of the social scientist. 

On the relation of value judgments to the social sciences there 
have been three main views: (1) that value judgments depend, or 
should depend, on the social sciences, (2) that the social sciences 
depend on value judgments, and (3) that the two have nothing 
to do with each other. The first view supports a hope for a sci- 
ientific ethics based on an applied social science. The second view 
holds that value judgments are presupposed by all science and 
that the social sciences are peculiarly normative since the social 
facts they study are concrete expressions of human values. The 
third view holds that value judgments are either non-scientific or 
unscientific, and that detachment from normative concerns is in- 
dispensable for the social as well as for the natural sciences. For 
convenience we will label these three views the ‘‘positivistic,’’ the 
“idealistic,’’ and the ‘‘dualistic,’’ respectively, and we propose to 
examine each of them in turn. 

But first we must define our terms. By value judgments we 


‘1 This paper is not connected with the writer’s work in the United States 
Department of Labor, and the views expressed are solely his own. 
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mean judgments asserting that ‘‘X is good or valuable in itself’’ 
(i.e., without specific reference to its consequences), or that ‘‘X 
ought to be done (for its own sake),’’ or that ‘‘X is (intrinsically) 
better than Z.’’ By existential judgments we mean judgments of 
the form ‘‘X exists, did exist, or will exist,’’ ‘‘X has property Y,” 
‘*X is a member of a class of real objects Y,’’ or ‘‘X causes Y.” 
A further class of judgments, a class which is often a source of 
confusion, we will label ‘‘instrumental judgments.’’ Such judg- 
ments may take the verbal form of value judgments (such as “‘X 
is good,’’ or ‘‘X ought to be done’’), but their actual meaning is 
that ‘‘X is good for Y,’’ or ‘‘X is good or valuable in that it pro- 
duces Y,”’ or ‘‘X is more likely than Z to produce (the good) Y.”’ 
It is clear that every instrumental judgment is in reality a combi- 
nation of an existential and a value judgment. The existential 
part of the instrumental judgment asserts a necessary connection 
between some X and some Y, while the valuational component as- 
serts that this Y is good for its own sake, or intrinsically right or 
valuable. Of course, the asserted connection between X and Y 
may be indirect, and involve a chain of causation (X produces ‘‘a”’ 
which produces ‘‘b’’ which produces ‘‘c’’ which produces Y) ; or 
the results which are held to be valuable may be plural (X pro- 
duces Y and Y’ and Y”). 


I 


We may now pass to an examination of the positivist view, 
which has probably been best developed by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl and 
Emile Durkheim. Lévy-Bruhl called for a science of morals which 
would treat moral rules, obligations, rights, and the data of moral 
intuition, as facts, to be studied by the same methods as are used 
in all the other natural or social sciences.2, We may certainly go 
this far with Lévy-Bruhl. It would be hard to deny the desira- 
bility of an empirical science of morals or mores, to describe and 
classify the moral judgments of different societies and to study 
their relations to other types of social phenomena. However, 
such a science would treat moral judgments solely in their existen- 
tial aspects. It would be concerned with what the moral judg- 
ments are, and with their causes and effects; but it would never 
concern itself with the evaluation of these judgments. It would 
tell us what is generally supposed to be good, and how the life of a 
people is influenced by this supposition, but never whether what 
is thought to be good ought to be thought good or not. 

Unfortunately, the positivists wish to go further: they aspire 


2 La Morale et la science des moeurs, Paris, Alean, 1903. 
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to derive from the existential propositions of their science norma- 
tive propositions which will state objectively what morals and 
value judgments a society ought to have. They hope to improve 
society by applying to it the objective laws of ‘‘social hygiene,’’ 
just as the doctor improves the health of his patient by applying 
the objective laws of physiology, chemistry, ete. ‘‘For societies 
as for individuals,’’ writes Durkheim, ‘‘health is good and desir- 
able; unhealthiness on the contrary is a bad thing, and one which 
must be avoided. If, then, we find an objective criterion, inherent 
in the facts themselves, which permits us to distinguish, scientifi- 
eally, health from morbidity in the various types of social phe- 
nomena, science will be able to enlighten practice while remain- 
ing faithful to its own method.’’* But what is the criterion of 
social health? Durkheim ends by defining social health in terms 
of normality, and normality in terms of generality. Thus the 
healthy is that which is normal in the sense of general or average; 
the unhealthy is the abnormal in the sense of exceptional and 
unique. 

Our first criticism of this attempt is that the positivists seem to 
be under a serious misconception as to the logical nature of the 
propositions comprising the content of the sciences of medicine 
and hygiene. A doctor may tell a diabetic patient that he ought 
to take insulin, but the science of medicine says no more than that, 
in the case of diabetics, the use of insulin will, with a certain de- 
gree of probability, have effect A; the omission of insulin will 
have effect B. The diabetic can not know whether he ought to 
take insulin without appealing to a general value, namely, that of 
health: only if he wants to be healthy ought he to use the appro- 
priate means. This point may at first seem trivial but it is really 
not so. The impression of triviality results from the supposition 
that in fact one can assume the value of health to be paramount; 
but this is not always the case. The facts of suicide and asceticism 
provide innumerable contrary instances. Moreover, even in the 
normal case, one balances the value of health against other values 
and devotes to its achievement only that share of one’s total at- 
tention and resources which is proportional to its comparative 
importance in the whole scheme of one’s values. Most of us could 
be a great deal healthier than we are if we had a private physi- 
cian constantly in attendance, made use of all of the information 
and inventions of medicine, and devoted all our time and energy 
to improving our health. Such single-minded devotion to the 
value of health is most unusual. 


3 Les Régles de la méthode sociologique, 8° éd., Paris, Alean, 1927, chap. V. 
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At any rate, the relevant point is that neither medicine nor 
any other applied science can ever of itself yield a norm for hu- 
man action. The intervention of some value judgment is always 
necessary. The norms which the applied sciences appear to gen- 
erate of themselves are elliptical, and presuppose some value judg- 
ment which is simply taken for granted. Thus even if a science 
of morals were properly analogous to the science of medicine, it 
could not of itself generate true value judgments. 

But it is to be doubted even whether the analogy may be justi- 
fied. It is all very well for the science of medicine to talk about 
a healthy organism, but can the notion of a healthy society be 
given rigorous definition? A real organism has a rigid and lim- 
ited pattern within which its vital processes function. Any 
marked deviation from the normal pattern can ordinarily be 
classified as pathological because there is little possibility that a 
marked deviation from the normal is a prelude to the development 
of a really new type. But a society in so far as it is a complex of 
mental states and not merely a physical reality, is always subject 
to the possibility of radical transformation; one can not classify 
the transformation, or the processes leading up to the transfor- 
mation, as healthy or unhealthy without smuggling in value judg- 
ments depending on one’s approval or disapproval of the changes 
in question. 

One who desires to remain objective can not adopt even such 
apparently obvious criteria of social health as social stability or 
harmony. Stability is never the only value, and too much of it 
may seem to some judges to be an evil. Actions which disrupt 
the stability of the society can be condemned out of hand only if 
one accepts the main value system for which the society stands 
and which is embodied in its social system. One who disapproves 
of its values may find instability to be good. Thus, for example, 
if we condemn slavery, we might under certain conditions feel 
that the destruction of the stability of a slave society was a good 
thing as making more possible the reorganization of the society on 
a free basis. Similarly, harmony may not invariably be adjudged 
desirable. A society in which a few indignant voices are raised 
in protest at injustice or superstition or stupidity may be a better 
society (according to one set of values) than one in which per- 
fect harmony reigns. Even social survival can not be for ethics 
a decisive criterion. We may always ask whether it is good 
that a given social group should survive, or whether it would not 
be better if it should disappear or radically change its nature. 
The right of the group to a continued existence and the mainte- 
nance of its identity must always be subject to the approval of 
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the values which it embodies. The question of what kind of so- 
ciety one wants and what objectives one wishes a society to pursue 
can never be lost sight of, and judgments on these points underlie 
and determine the pseudo-objective judgments about social health 
and morbidity. 


II 


We pass now to an examination of the point of view which we 
have called idealistic and which holds that the social sciences de- 
pend on value judgments. The belief that value judgments are pre- 
supposed in all scientific work is supported by the following alle- 
gations: (1) The scientist does not (indeed could not) observe all 
the data in his immediate experience, but only such data as seem 
to have some possible value for validating a particular hypothesis. 
But selection on the basis of relevancy involves a type of evalua- 
tion. (2) Scientific methods and techniques are evaluated for 
their potential contribution to scientific achievement, and this 
evaluation is usually considered to be an essential part of science. 
(3) The whole scientific enterprise rests on the assumed value of 
truth or knowledge, and this introduces a type of valuation into 
the very heart of science. 

The first two arguments are not perhaps as compelling as they 
appear. Judgments as to the relevancy of certain data, or as to 
the efficiency of certain scientific methods, are evaluative in form 
only. In reality they are instrumental judgments which assert 
that certain types of data are logically or empirically connected 
with the achievement of correct solutions to problems, or that the 
use of certain methods is likely to lead us to the truth. The judg- 
ment that truth, or a correct solution, is desirable is, of course, a 
value judgment properly so called, and it is only here that a con- 
cession must be made to the idealistic view. Undoubtedly it is 
true that science as an activity or vocation or human enterprise 
does embody the values of truth or knowledge; but even here it is 
doubtful whether we may say the same of the actual content of 
science, i.e., the body of observations and theories describing and 
explaining the empirical world. Without the judgment that truth 
is good there would be little if any science, but science need not 
state that its own data are good or bad. 

We do not mean to overlook the obvious fact that the choice 
of subject-matter for investigation, and the comparative impor- 
tance attributed to the solution of different scientific problems, 
are often influenced by value judgments. The value which we 
place on human health and longevity leads the biological sciences 
to study the vital processes of human beings with far more inten- 
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sity than the vital processes of sharks and pelicans. It is natural 
that scientists should devote the bulk of their energies to the ac- 
quisition of such knowledge as appears to be most readily useful. 
This is simply to realize that science as an activity is only one 
phase of social life and is necessarily conditioned by other phases. 
But there is no need to infer that the value judgments which 
factually influence the direction of scientific research are them- 
selves incorporated into the body of scientific work. The applied 
science of bridge building includes no propositions on the desira- 
bility of crossing rivers, or even on the comparative desirability 
of securing knowledge which can be applied to bridge building. 

A second approach for the idealist involves a frontal attack on 
our distinction between value and existential judgments. Value 
judgments, he may assert, are as objective as any other sort. 
‘When I say, ‘X is good,’ ’’ he may tell you, ‘‘I don’t mean that 
I happen to like X at this moment, but that ‘X is really good’; 
and I mean the judgment to be true in just the same way as when 
I say, ‘X is blue.’’’ Let us hope that the social scientist need 
not solve the ancient philosophical problem of the epistemological 
and ontological status of value judgments before deciding on the 
place of value judgments in his science. On a somewhat super- 
ficial level it seems easily possible to discern two respects in which 
value judgments appear to differ markedly from existential judg- 
ments. In the first place, value judgments always and necessarily 
have an emotional component.* It is impossible to entertain an 
active judgment that X is good or beautiful without feeling a cer- 
tain positive or favorable emotion toward X. We do not imply 
that this emotion is what the value judgment means. In the sec- 
ond place, value judgments seem also to involve a volitional ele- 
ment. The person judging appears to be making some sort of 
choice, a choice which commits him to a certain loyalty in the fu- 
ture, and possibly to a given line of action. He is incurring an 
obligation to defend and support the thing judged good, and to 
act in such a way as to preserve its existence. 

Value judgments may be further distinguished from most, but 


4 There are some philosophers, of course, who maintain that existential 
judgments also have emotional components. Their error probably arises from 
the fact that they are looking beyond the existential proposition itself to an 
instrumental proposition of which it may constitute a part. If I feel an emo- 
tion when I judge, ‘‘ That man’s lips are blue,’’ it is because the blueness is a 
sign of (is causally connected with) ill health or discomfort, upon which I set 
a negative value. Or my emotion in saying, ‘‘X is blue,’’ may arise from the 
value I set on being always right, or on not being contradicted. In that case 
my emotion does not arise directly from the blueness of X as it does when I 
hold the genuine value judgment, ‘‘that (blue) X is beautiful.’’ 
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not from all, existential judgments in that they are not subject to 
empirical verification. When someone asserts that war is good, 
and that permanent peace is an unworthy ideal, it seems impossible 
to imagine how empirical verification or disproof of his statement 
could be achieved. Of course, if the judgment were meant in an 
instrumental sense (e.g., in the sense that war is good in that it 
encourages the development of the arts and sciences) then its exis- 
tential component could be subjected to verification (e.g., we could 
get empirical evidence on whether the arts and sciences did develop 
more quickly in wartime). But the value component of this in- 
strumental judgment (viz., that the development of the arts and 
sciences is a good thing in itself) would stand in the same unverifi- 
able condition as the initial assertion about the superiority of war 
to peace. 

Idealists, however, sometimes assert that controversies over 
values may be settled by the course of history, and they cite the 
slavery issue as an example. In doing so they overlook the enor- 
mous difference between empirically verifying the proposition that 
slavery is evil, and killing or jailing persons who insist on holding 
slaves—at best a strong type of argumentum ad hominem! More- 
over, recent events have shown that even in a historical sense the 
slavery issue is by no means settled. Even if we accept the ideal- 
ist’s faith that the good will triumph in the end, we can not safely 
infer that what has triumphed up to now is eo ipso good. 

In all this we do not mean to deny that discussion, even fruitful 
discussion, about values is possible, and that shifts in value alle- 
giance may result. We mean only to deny that such discussion will 
be able to utilize the method of empirical verification normal in 
science. By way of comparison we may note that there are at least 
five types of non-verifiable existential judgments, but that scien- 
tists ordinarily refuse to concede them the status of propositions in 
empirical science. (1) Propositions which will probably never be 
verified because of the physical limitations of our position as ob- 
servers, or of our instruments of observation. Propositions about 
the other side of the moon, about the farthest stars, and perhaps 
about certain intra-atomic phenomena may fall in this class. 
(2) Propositions which could be verified only after death. (3) 
Propositions the ‘‘verification’’ of which is asserted to be an in- 
ternal and incommunicable experience, and not a sense impression 
of a publicly observed event or phenomenon. (4) A priori propo- 
sitions which no particular observation could verify, and which 
are now thought by many philosophers to owe their validity to 
the classificatory and linguistic intentions of their users. (5) 
Metaphysical propositions the verification of which seems difficult 
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because the generality or abstractness of the propositions is so 
great that no particular experience can be unambiguously identi- 
fied as a positive or negative instance. Whether propositions of 
these types are meaningful, and whether, if meaningful, they are 
demonstrable by means other than empirical verification, are 
questions which need not be debated here. Even if an affirmative 
answer be given in both cases, there arises no presumption that 
such propositions, or the similarly non-verifiable judgments of 
value, may fitly be included in the body of empirical science. 

A third variety of the idealistic argument may be more sum- 
marily treated. It holds that value judgments must enter at 
least into the social sciences because social facts are unique ex- 
pressions of value. We study Florentine law, it is claimed, to 
know how nearly it approached the ideal of justice, Florentine art 
to know how beautiful it was, Florentine science to know how true 
it was, etc.5 But in exaggerating the historical uniqueness of 
social facts, we are apt to overlook the aspect in which they are 
truly comparable, and we may end by substituting appreciation 
for understanding. Certainly we may desire to know about the 
laws of Florence not only whether they were just, but whether 
they were customary or statutory, how they resembled the laws of 
other societies, and how they were related to the economic and 
political conditions of Florence, ete. Granted that many of the 
facts investigated by the social scientist are expressions or cry- 
stallizations of value judgments, it by no means follows that such 
facts can therefore not be studied evaluatively. 


III 


The third position, which we have called dualistic in that it 
emphasizes the discontinuity between existential and value judg- 
ments, is the one which in recent years has enjoyed the highest 
prestige among social scientists. It is questionable whether, as 
it has actually been interpreted, it has not had, on balance, a 
profoundly unfortunate influence on the development of the 
social sciences. Most dualists have made an unconscious tran- 
sition from the assertion that pure value judgments are non- 
scientific and that they can not form part of the content of em- 
pirical science, to the quite different assertion that all judgments 
with valuational components are wnscientific, and that they must 
be excluded from the life of the scientist. As a result of this 
confusion the social scientist has been imbued with a contempt for, 


5 W. R. Dennes, ‘‘The Methods and Presuppositions of Group Psychol- 


ogy,’’ The University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. VI 
(1925). 
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and distrust of, value judgments, and with a deep-seated unwilling- 
ness to become at all involved in problems of social policy. 

This general point of view arises from a misconception of the 
nature of value judgments, and therefore overlooks the fact that 
value judgments are inevitable—even for scientists. Value judg- 
ments are, after all, only the abstract or generalized goals im- 
plicit in concrete and particular motives, and without motives 
conscious human action does not occur. The supposition that 
purely existential propositions can by themselves provide an in- 
centive for action, springs from a residuum of positivistic think- 
ing which many dualists have been unable to transcend. Ra- 
tional action, or ‘‘logical’’ action in Pareto’s terminology, is 
thought of as action in accordance with the facts. What is over- 
looked is that the facts provide the environment and the means, 
but never the purpose or motive, of human action. Since social 
scientists, of whatever methodological persuasion, are human, they 
only deceive themselves when they imagine that they have sur- 
rendered their value judgments. No social theorist has ever set 
up a more elaborate facade of detachment and impassivity than 
Pareto; no one has more roundly ridiculed social scientists whose 
work shows an attachment to the values of democracy, egalitarian- 
ism, humanitarianism, or internationalism. Yet his own sociology, 
despite ingenuous disclaimers, manifests an unmistakable devotion 
to a quite different set of values. Actions motivated by values 
that he shares he calls ‘‘logical,’’ or ‘‘logico-experimental’’; all 
others he designates ‘‘non-logical.’’ 

This ‘‘cult of impassivity,’’ as it may be called, is not, how- 
ever, simply unrealistic. It is also dangerous, since it tends to 
make the social scientist ashamed of his value judgments, and 
may well lead to a phenomenon similar to Freudian ‘‘repression.’’ 
When value judgments are repressed below the level of conscious 
attention, they may play havoc with scientific objectivity, and 
give rise to many varieties of projection and rationalization. 
Pareto’s frequent accusations that other social theorists are simply 
manifesting their sentiments in their writings, clearly illustrates 
projection in the sense of attributing to others one’s own sup- 
pressed motives. Rationalization among social scientists is a topic 
which deserves a much more systematic and intensive treatment 
than it has yet received. Let us merely indicate a few of the chief 
types. 

The social scientist has, let us say, a repressed aversion to value 
A. He therefore erects a system to demonstrate that value A can 
never be achieved, that it is factually unrealizable, and that there- 
fore to accept the value A is to be ‘‘unrealistic.’’ This is fre- 
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quently done by ‘‘demonstrating’’ that value A is antithetic to 
social stability ; the attempt to establish A will lead to social chaos, 
so that neither A nor any other value can be achieved; and after 
society has been reconstituted it will have learned by sad experi- 
ence that A is impossible. A variant of this argument is the argu- 
ment of Social Darwinism: to admit the value A into our group 
will weaken it in its struggle with other groups; sooner or later our 
group, being weakened, will succumb to other groups which have 
not accepted this value; hence, in the long run, A will be elimi- 
nated, and any concession to it is necessarily temporary, and de- 
structive both of itself and of other values. 

Another approach is the discovery of a ‘‘law of history’’ which 
either supports or inhibits the fulfillment of a value or set of 
values. The identification of evolution with progress, so typical 
of nineteenth-century sociology, including Marxism, allows the 
social theorist to proclaim that a cosmic process works necessarily 
in the direction of fulfilling and achieving his particular set of 
values. He holds up to scorn the ‘‘Utopians’’ who prattle of the 
desirability of certain goals, but proclaims the inevitability of 
his own, thus discrediting his opponents as impractical dreamers 
fighting for a hopeless cause. A logically similar procedure is 
found in recent cyclical theories of history. A social theorist 
who is completely out of sympathy with the contemporary world, 
who detests the values that recent trends embody or foreshadow, 
finds a great satisfaction in ‘‘discovering’’ a cyclical law of history 
which makes it appear that these values are necessarily unstable, 
that they will shortly be defeated, and that the opposite set of 
values (which he does approve) will come into their own. 

We may as well resign ourselves to the realization that social 
scientists will always hold value judgments, and that these value 
judgments may bias their conclusions. The only safeguards 
against bias are, first, a high value set upon truth for its own sake, 
and, second, an awareness of what one’s own value judgments 
are, so that one can anticipate the direction in which bias is likely 
to occur. Such awareness might perhaps be cultivated by a 
‘*socio-analysis’’ which, like the psychoanalyses which form part 
of the training of all psychoanalysts, would attempt to raise to the 
conscious level the various prejudices, biases, and other attitudes 
that might adversely affect professional work. 

At the same time, we must avoid falling into the erroneous 
conception of value judgments as something which, if it were only 
possible, it would be best for the social scientist to be entirely 
without. Actually the great social scientists have not only set a 
high value on the discovery of truth but have been deeply con- 
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cerned with the attainment of definite social, political, and eco- 
nomic objectives. We shall be better able to appreciate why this 
has been so if we avoid the temptation to assume that the social 
sciences must resemble the natural sciences in all respects. Unlike 
the physical scientist the social scientist has slight hope of dis- 
covering universal laws which will suddenly illuminate an area 
of experience formerly quite unintelligible. The broader the 
‘‘law’’ or generalization, the more closely it approaches the obvi- 
ous or the tautological. In such a situation the sheer desire for 
knowledge per se necessarily constitutes a less impelling motive for 
research. Nor can the social scientist feel so well assured as his 
natural-science colleague that his research may sooner or later be 
useful to other investigators and that any conclusions he reaches 
may have unforeseen applications. He can not feel confident 
that his work will have practical utility unless it is deliberately 
aimed to bear on practical problems. Moreover, except in an- 
thropology and the various branches of history, the social scien- 
tist is studying his own society, and the kinds of data which 
have been systematically collected and made available are usually 
those which seem to bear on some practical problem. Sheer 
description or enumeration is of slight scientific value; the ac- 
cumulation of instances can be justified only by the likelihood 
of discovering ‘‘significant’’ generalizations. Moreover, the ‘‘sig- 
nificance’’ of a generalization in social science is usually measured 
not by the multiplicity of the instances covered, but by its relevance 
to social policy or to the ‘‘solution’’ of a ‘‘social problem’’ (i.e., 
a social situation which is not necessarily impossible to understand, 
but some part of which is negatively valued). 

The question remains as to the possibility of applying scien- 
tific knowledge to the solution of social problems. The answer 
will largely depend upon our assumptions as to the type of judg- 
ments involved. Those who view social problems simply as a con- 
flict of interests between classes, regions, nations, races, sexes, or 
other groups, must consider every proposed ‘‘solution’’ merely 
as a rationalization of a group interest. In general, if only a con- 
flict of group loyalties or of value judgments is involved, no ex- 
istential judgments can be relevant. Fortunately, it appears tnat 
in the controversies over the best solution to social problems, in- 
strumental judgments (with important existential elements) are 
usually involved. Both parties to the controversy may share value 
A, but may differ as to the empirical probability that measure 
X will actually lead to the situation in which value A would be 
achieved. In reality, of course, a given policy is usually aimed at 
the achievement of several values, some of which are accepted 
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by both opponents, and some of which are not. Thus measure X 
may, or may not, lead to the achievement of values B, C, and D, 
as well as A. Whether or not I support measure X may then turn 
upon the comparative value I set upon B, C, D, or A, or upon my 
judgment as to the existential probability that any or all of these 
will actually result from X. 

Let us examine only a few of the complexities involved in one 
concrete example: the controversy over deficit spending for pub- 
lic works to relieve unemployment during the last depression. 
While all factions began with a negative valuation of the waste and 
suffering incidental to unemployment, those people who were more 
deeply concerned for the welfare of the unemployed were more 
likely than others to consider it a serious evil, and were corre- 
spondingly more insistent on the need for remedial action. But 
there were also sharp differences in existential judgments con- 
cerning the empirical effects of deficit financing on the national 
income and on the tax rate. Some economists maintained that 
deficit spending would so increase the national income that the en- 
larged public debt could easily be financed by the increase in tax 
revenue resulting from an enlarged tax base without any serious 
increase in tax rates. Others, by contrast, held that deficit spend- 
ing would be such a deterrent to private investment that the in- 
crease in the national income could not be large or enduring. 
Thus we had a situation in which some public figures were saying 
that deficit spending would benefit the taxpayers as well as the 
unemployed, since relief costs would be cut, and prosperity re- 
stored. Critics of deficit spending, on the other hand, were say- 
ing that curtailed relief expenditures, budget balancing, wage 
cuts, and other deflationary measures, were in the true or long- 
run interests of the unemployed as well as of the taxpayers, since 
only by such methods could business confidence and a high rate of 
private investment be restored, and durable reémployment at high 
wage levels be assured. 

Of course it is often a very difficult matter to determine, when 
a given policy is advocated, exactly what mixture of existential 
and value judgments is in the minds of its proponents. Partly 
this may be due to inadequacies in their own analysis of the prob- 
lem. Partly it may be due to the conscious or unconscious con- 
cealment of value judgments that are not considered creditable, 
of that are not shared by those they are trying to convince. Thus 
it often occurs that a person will argue for a given measure, X, 
that it will achieve value A, although he actually hopes and believes 
that it will achieve value B, which is quite different from A. In 
such a case, the more highly he values B, the more strongly will 
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he defend the existential proposition that X will necessarily lead to 
A. After a time people come to understand the motivation in- 
volved, and they then begin to suspect that any one who uses the 
existential judgment ‘‘X leads to A”’ is at heart’ a supporter of B: 
thus, e.g., an underconsumption theory of the business cycle may 
be thought to be ‘‘pro-labor.’’ In a given case, however, both par- 
ties may be mistaken in their hidden assumption that X leads to B. 

It appears impossible to state @ priori whether existential or 
value judgments are more deeply involved in the usual disagree- 
ments over social, political, and economic policy, but it does seem 
clear that both elements are usually present to a significant de- 
gree. Now the existential elements are, in principle, verifiable, 
and it is here that the social sciences may hope to aid in the solu- 
tion of social problems and in the guidance of social policy without 
deserting their objectivity. A knowledge of the causal relations 
between particular policies and general goals is necessary if policy 
choices are to be intelligent and consistent. It is necessary to 
know whether or not X actually will lead to B, and also whether it 
will not indirectly lead to C, and whether it will not negate the 
effect of policy Y aimed at D. 

The capacity of the social sciences to render even this mod- 
est variety of assistance is often challenged. To give the critics 
their due, it seems unlikely that the causal nexus between social 
events will ever be as fully and accurately known as the invariant 
sequences of physical phenomena. Nevertheless, the best knowl- 
edge that 1s available should be found in the discipline that 
applies the most refined and rigorous techniques of discovery and 
of verification to the subject in hand. Certain sequences of 
thought and behavior, if not entirely invariant, are at least highly 
probable, and those who have studied them most carefully and 
systematically are likely to know more about them than others, 
the scorn of the ‘‘ practical’? man and the rule-of-thumb empiricist 
notwithstanding. . 

The analysis and verification of the existential components of 
instrumental judgments in the field of social problems and social 
policies must therefore be conceded to be a legitimate and useful 
function of the social scientist. In performing this function the 
social scientist does not, and could not if he would, prescribe 
values, nor attempt to assess the comparative moral or esthetic 
worth of things and acts; this function he leaves to philosophy, 
to religion, and to the esthetic, moral, and ethical discrimination 
of the individual. But he can and will deal boldly with the press- 
ing social problems of his times, revealing the conflicts in values 
where they are inescapable, but calling attention, also, to the 
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values upon which his fellow citizens are agreed, and endeavor- 
ing, wherever possible, to disentangle the existential elements in 
the dispute and submit them to the disinterested scrutiny of his 
science. He will not pretend, when he does so, that he lacks emo- 
tions or even partisan sympathies, but he will remind himself, if 
necessary, that he has a vocation, and that no man can honorably, 
or successfully, practice this vocation without a love for truth, in- 
corruptible by material interests and, in case of conflict, trans- 
cending every other loyalty. 
EMILE Benort-SMULLYAN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





INTEGRITY AS A STANDARD OF VALUATION 


IKE so many other terms in our vocabulary, the word ‘‘in- 

tegrity’’ has in the course of its history undergone a change of 
meaning and of scope. What was once an inclusive and controlling 
ideal, comprehensive of the whole of life—the integer vitae of the 
poet—has come to be a synonym of honesty or sincerity. However 
important and admirable these virtues are, they are surely less 
complete than what integrity in its root meaning implies. More- 
over, a further tendency towards the limitation and restriction of 
the meaning of words is clearly observable in the popular use of 
‘‘integrity’’ as a specific kind of honesty, reliability in financial 
matters. In the vernacular, at least among Americans, a man’s 
integrity has increasingly come to mean his probity as a man of 
business. 

Surely it is not mere pedantry or academic moralism to suggest 
that it might be well if the ideal of integrity could be restored 
to a position of more exalted status. Indeed it is the theme of this 
essay that integrity involves a standard which can supply a possible 
norm of valuation applicable to our entire system of ethical ideals, 
and perhaps also to other ideals such as those of esthetic theory. 
By reversing the process of history, and by seeking to recapture 
the essential element in the term ‘‘integrity,’’ some valid insight 
may be gained for ethical and esthetic speculation and perhaps for 
moral and artistic practice. 

It should not be irrelevant to remark at the outset that integrity 
has a mathematical, indeed an arithmetic, analogue. An integer 
has just those aspects of completeness and of relatedness to the 
total scheme of which it is a member that it would be necessary to 
discern in integrity as an ideal of life if it too carried with it a 
sense of unity on the one hand and of comprehensive relationship 
on the other. How desirable it is to use the term with as much 
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clarity and sense of its original meaning as possible can perhaps be 
seen by recalling the widespread usage—or, frequently, misuse— 
of a cognate word, ‘‘integration.’’ 

The recent popularity of ‘‘integration’’ as a catch-all in dis- 
cussions of education and educational reforms is another instance 
of a shift in the use of a term, a rapid shift in this case, and one 
which takes the direction of increasing inclusiveness, amounting at 
times to utter vagueness. For integration as an educational slogan 
often seems to be little more than an indiscriminate joining to- 
gether of previously separated elements. It involves no criticism 
of the idea of genuine integration to point out that an ‘‘integrated 
course of study’’ or an ‘‘integrated educational program’’ can 
not be achieved merely by taking a number of traditionally dis- 
tinct courses or scholarly disciplines and jumbling them all 
together under some inclusive rubric. Though an integration of 
social studies, for example, is greatly to be desired, and has been 
achieved in certain schools and colleges, it is surely not accom- 
plished by taking bits of history, economics, government, and social 
philosophy and assembling them in a kind of educational grab-bag. 
Etymology is significant here again: integration does not mean 
just putting together, but weaving together. 

As in all weaving, we may be concerned especially with the 
texture of the fabric or, alternatively, with its pattern. Both 
aspects are, of course, important, and full consideration requires 
treatment of each. Though they can be separated they must also 
be considered in their interrelationship, and though the qualities 
of the fabric may seem logically prior to the nature of its design, 
it will be useful for our purposes to consider them together and 
even to emphasize distinctive patterns of integration in discussing 
integrity itself as a possible standard of valuation. 

Whether used in ethical or in esthetic judgments, two aspects of 
integrity may appropriately be distinguished. A work of art or a 
human life, viewed in its entirety or with respect to any significant 
element in it, may be said to have integrity when it attains, first, 
a measure of wholeness, and second, when it achieves a degree of 
recognizable individuality. Both of these terms are clearly to be 
used as variables, and in relation not only to one another but to 
the total situation to which they refer. Indeed, if the initial 
meaning of individuality is kept in mind—individuum, the indi- 
visible—it is evident that it contains the idea of wholeness, at least 
in the sense of an irreducible unit. To speak of an individual in 
this sense is to consider character in terms of personality as a 
whole. But other associations, the product of historic influences, 
are also important connotations: individuality has come to imply 
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distinctiveness, those qualities of a character which set one man— 
or, by analogy, any product of human effort—apart from all others. 
Winston Churchill’s individuality is recognized as a measure of his 
distinction, and to refer to the individuality of a novel, such as 
Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, of a musical composition, such as 
Ravel’s Bolero, or a statue like Epstein’s Mother and Child, indi- 
cates at least that there is something which sets these works apart 
from others. It does not necessarily imply superiority, except to 
others which are said to ‘‘lack individuality.’’ To go beyond this 
generalization obviously requires analysis of the specific elements 
which constitute individuality, we are obliged to divide, at least 
in imagination, that which we commence by calling indivisible. 
It is perhaps not trivial to remark that modern chemistry has 
similarly made progress by breaking down the unit which at 
least etymologically is designated as irreducible—the atom. In- 
deed, the identity of meaning of the Greek atom and the Latin 
individuum may itself be illuminating in the context of our dis- 
cussion. It is, after all, only by an historic accident that we speak 
of Churchill as an individual rather than as an atom, and refer to 
an atom of chlorine rather than to a chlorine individual. But 
when we call this an accident, it should not obscure the fact that 
Roman civilization concerned itself so very largely with the prob- 
lems of personality and of ways of life, and that however much 
at least some Romans admired the naturalistic atomism of the 
Greeks, they made no contribution to atomistic theory. It may 
even be that an absorbing interest in the structure of nature is only 
to be found in a culture, as is an individual, not overly concerned 
with personal individuality. This does not mean that such indi- 
viduality is lacking—quite the contrary—but that the ‘‘ problem of 
being an individual’’ makes fewer demands. 

A comparison of Herodotus and Thucydides with Caesar or even 
with Tacitus may suggest why Greek civilization advanced the 
study of nature and of human nature as a part of it, while the 
Romans, even those who took over the atomistic theory of nature, 
did so only in order to alleviate men’s misery and provide a way of 
life. From this comparison we could perhaps learn that the very 
culture which produced the highest degree of personal individual- 
ity did not concern itself overmuch with the problems of individ- 
uality. We could, in other words, discover why our vocabulary 
—atom for chlorine, individual for Churchill—reflects these cul- 
tural differences. And we might even apply the import of this 
difference to concrete individuals—one, let us say, absorbed in the 
problems of his own ‘‘individuality,’’ while another achieves in- 
dividuality without thinking of it, but by thinking of other 
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matters. It involves no blasphemy to paraphrase the Biblical 
injunction and say: He who seeks to save his individuality will 
lose it, but he who disregards his individuality for the sake of other 
interests will find it. Indeed, to achieve individuality in this way 
might well be called the way of integrity. 

Why should this be? Why should an absorbing interest in 
one’s own personality act as a barrier to the achievement of such 
distinction? It is impossible, without detailed data, to particularize 
in answering such a question, but certain type instances may come 
to mind: a devotee of self-expression, who finds he has little of 
anything to express; an individual preoccupied with his own indi- 
viduality; or another whose inner conflicts absorb an excessive 
amount of intellectual and spiritual energy. Doubtless there is a 
residuum of such tendencies in many, if not all, men and women, 
but the types exist as recognizable cases and a generalization about 
such personalities may be ventured: The efforts which a more 
normally extroverted and better adjusted person brings with 
whole-hearted and integrated vigor to apply to whatever problems 
concern him, are, in these cases, applied to inner struggles. There 
may then be a lack of energy applicable to other interests, a lack 
of integrity in confronting other problems. 

To say that there ‘‘may be’’ such a lack is not to deny that some 
degree of inner conflict need not interfere with integrity and may 
in a sense contribute to it. The difference between conflict which is 
pathological and conflict which is healthy is not merely a matter 
of degree. An integration which snuffs out the individuality of 
its elements is obviously no integration at all. An integrated 
system achieves its true purpose only when its parts retain their 
distinctiveness and each functions freely in relation to the rest. 
Indeed, within an integrated system an individual may achieve 
inner completeness and rich development to a greater extent than in 
a state of conflict where emphasis is necessarily placed on bare 
self-preservation. In human life an individual or a society which 
spends its energy in preserving its identity may be unable to do 
anything more. Individuality, in the sense of realization of indi- 
vidual potentialities or character, is not achieved simply by an act 
of self-assertion since a mere expression of individuality indicates 
nothing beyond itself. 

Where conflict is healthy and tension is a sign of vitality, it is 
accompanied by an effective energy capable of resolving tension. 
When this energy is available, individuality is productive and 
productivity increases in direct proportion to integration. Such 
inner tension is one measure of integration and is commensurate 
with the richness and magnitude of the values which it seeks to 
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organize. Lack of it may suggest that the unity or inner harmony 
which is evident has been attained too easily, that the pattern of its 
structure was too readily established to give a fully satisfying 
sense of diverse elements brought into significant relationship. 
The greatness of a Beethoven, a Tolstoi, a Shakespeare, or a 
Michelangelo is in part due to this very combination of stress and 
integration. One increases the vitality and significance of the 
other. Whereas the easy achievements of a Rameau, as his nephew 
suggests in Diderot’s dialogue, leave us relatively unimpressed by 
the easy fluency and relaxed order which characterize the greater 
part of his work, the meticulous pseudo-integration of a Beck- 
messer becomes an object of ridicule. In a work of art, as in a 
personality, a certain tension is perhaps necessary to provide in- 
terest and a sense of significance. 

This Faustian sense of inward division and struggle may be the 
basis of integrity. In Faust the man as well as the poem there is 
the clearest expression of the fact that the spirit of integrity is 
not to be confused with the absence of inner opposition. Faust 
is keenly aware of the two forces struggling within him—‘‘Zwei 
Seelen wohnen, ach, in meiner Brust.’’ Only one who recognizes 
the disintegrating elements in himself can attain integrity in this 
way. In confronting Mephistopheles, the Spirit of Contradiction, 
he discovers himself. ‘‘Du gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst’’— 
by comprehension one may grasp the spirit of integrity and attain 
a measure of it. 

This Faustian formula is repeated again and again with what- 
ever important modifications in innumerable heroes in modern 
literature: Stendhal’s Julien Sorel, Dostoevski’s Karamazovs, Tol- 
stoi’s Pierre Bezuhov, all have the lineaments of the Faustian char- 
acter in their inward struggles and in their endless striving. In 
musical terms, too, it is clear that Berlioz’s Damnation achieves a 
Faustian quality which Gounod’s harmonious melodies never 
attain. 

Esthetic integrity does not involve perfectionism; though a 
great work is called perfect, in the sense of being complete, it is 
unlikely to be perfect in the sense of being without flaws. Words- 
worth’s Prelude, despite ‘‘some imperfection in the chosen theme,’’ 
clearly has greater artistic integrity than less ambitious works 
which evince easy mastery of their medium. It is easy to remember 
many individual lines which second-rate versifiers would readily 
avoid; writers like these would correct such a line as ‘‘My drift, 
I fear, is scarcely obvious’’—only a Wordsworth can afford to be 
indifferent to it. Or, again, King Lear with all its Gothic com- 
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plexities manifestly has greater integrity than a so-called ‘‘well- 
made’”’ play. 

Esthetic and ethical integrity as an ideal is, in other words, a 
norm, a limit towards which varying and variable factors should 
be operating, but which in experience will never be completely 
realized. What Browning expressed with reference to artistic 
achievement in his Andrea del Sarto—‘ A man’s reach ever should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?’’—applies with corre- 
sponding force to the complexities of ethical relationships and 
ideals. 

Indeed, if the idea of ethical integrity is to be seen realistically, 
it will have to take account of the findings of an informed and 
dynamic psychology which is grounded in an awareness of the 
complexities of personality which make traditional psychological 
theories the equivalents of Ptolemaic astronomy or pre-Darwinian 
biology. As in the case of these scientific developments, only a 
view which does justice to the full variety of data can be expected 
to offer an hypothesis adequate to explain phenomena. Psy- 
chologies of conventional, narrowly rationalistic types, unaware 
of the contending forces operating in men’s emotional and in- 
tellectual make-up, could hardly be expected to recognize, let alone 
explain, the polarities of love and hate, of aggression and submis- 
sion, of pride and shame, which can and do exist—as poets have 
always known—in the same person at the same time, and even with 
respect to the same objects. 

Whatever differences there may be between such divergent 
schools of thought as are represented in Gestalt psychology and in 
the researches and therapeutic practices of psychoanalysis, there 
is a considerable and significant awareness among all modern psy- 
chologists of the presence of such polarities as were illustrated 
above, of ambivalence in human desires, and the coexistence of such 
apparently contradictory forces as cruelty and compassion. And 
just because there is this recognition, these psychologists agree in 
emphasizing the need of interpreting personality as a whole, of 
perceiving the entire ‘‘Gestalt’’ or dynamic interconnections of the 
individual psyche. 

Integrity is thus seen to be something far more than a simple 
agreement or correlation between two factors such as inner dis- 
position and outward action, intention and conduct. To achieve 
integrity means first and foremost the adjustment of the innumer- 
able elements which themselves compose our character. That can, 
perhaps, best be done in conduct, not by delaying action until an un- 
realizable harmony has been achieved. So, while recognizing the 
multiplicity of factors which are present in the psychological 
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make-up of every man, and aware of the fact that integrity is not 
a simple one-to-one correlation of an hypostatized inner and outer 
man, we may nevertheless express our ideal roughly in the words of 
Socrates at the end of the Phaedrus. With him we may pray to the 
great god Pan—to the spirit of wholeness or whatever other gods 
there be—to grant a measure of harmonious integrity to our 
actions and productions, so that, to as great a degree as is possible 
for human beings, our inner and our outer lives may be at one. 


JAMES GUTMANN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
THE DILEMMA IN KIERKEGAARD’S “EITHER /OR”? 


In Frederick deW. Bolman, Jr.’s review of Either/Or?* certain 
statements occur which I believe are on a par with Professor J. L. 
Heiberg’s opinion of the work when it appeared in Copenhagen 
one hundred and two years ago. Heiberg, it is remembered, ad- 
vised his fellow philosophers to observe the profundity of meaning 
in the second or ethical part and, on the basis of that profundity, 
reread the first or esthetic part. S. K., however, cried out in fury 
against Heiberg’s misunderstanding of his thesis. For his Hegelian 
contemporary apparently believed, as Mr. Bolman certainly be- 
lieves, that ‘‘the general theme of Kierkegaard’s ‘either/or’ applies 
to the decision between esthetic concealment of one’s self and ethical 
self-realization.’’ How can it apply when such a decision is shown 
to be impossible—when either esthetic self-concealment or ethical 
self-realization is a contradiction in terms? 

Opposing Mr. Bolman’s idea of the central theme I wish to 
quote Kierkegaard’s own words in his Journal regarding his in- 
tention. What he was concerned about, he wrote, with regard 
to the book as a whole, was that ‘‘the metaphysical significance at 
the bottom of it’’ might become duly evident, ‘‘the fact, namely, 
that everything brings one up squarely against the dilemma.” 
The dilemma is not one of choice or decision between two ways of 
life but the impossibility of reconciling or ‘‘mediating’’ two spirit- 
ual or psychological levels of existence in a reconstituting judgment. 

Kierkegaard’s earliest and largest anonymous work, further, 
is not to be catalogued as a youthful superior essay into meta- 
physics, for it bears in itself the marks of the opening wedge that 
it is in a most carefully planned Christian propaganda program. 
In discussing S. K.’s ‘‘possible contribution to psychiatry,’’ Mr. 


1 This JourNAL, Vol. XLI (1944), pp. 711-721. 
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Bolman says that ‘‘whether or not the author has achieved a 
satisfying, stable union of the moral and esthetic ways of life in 
modern Western culture is, of course, open to many doubts.’’ 
It certainly is! S. K. insists throughout on those doubts: ‘‘ Every- 
thing brings one up squarely against the dilemma,’’ and his 
pseudonymous characters are powerless to solve their difficulties. 
Especially is this true of Judge William, the ethicist. Thus when 
Mr. Bolman says that Kierkegaard’s aim ‘‘appears to be to re- 
establish the Greek ideal of the unity of the moral and the esthetic”’ 
—which is what the Judge believed he had done, and far better 
than the Greeks—he identifies the author with the prosy, rather 
smug character who speaks in the second part. Such an identifica- 
tion was precisely what S. K. warned against; and surely it is as 
unfair to make a Judge William of S. K. as to hold the seducer’s 
diary Kierkegaard’s own. Each character is no more nor less than 
a living puppet in the first scene of a powerful metaphysical drama 
whose dénowement is declared in the later work, The Sickness Unto 
Death. 

In the grandiose debate between the esthetic and ethical ways 
of life, the esthete appears as one who so far from obtaining the 
satisfactions he seeks is constantly hair-hung and breeze-shaken 
over the bottomless pit of Ennui. The conventional moralist can 
not help him; for, in much the same way as Browning’s Bishop 
Blougram whom the Judge resembles, Judge William actually de- 
fends a disgraceful self-indulgence, and the one solution to the 
esthete’s plight is to get away from self. (In passing it should be 
said of the moralist of Hither/Or that he is, like Blougram, one of 
the best devil’s advocates in literature; both the Judge and the 
Bishop, far beyond Goethe’s Mephisto, are capable of deceiving 
even the elect or perhaps particularly the elect.) Kierkegaard, 
moreover, hinted at the way the problem of selfish interest may be 
met in Fear and Trembling, published almost concomitantly with 
Either /Or. 

Elsewhere I have said that nothing reveals Kierkegaard’s 
genius so much as his retranslation of Hegel’s three contemplative 
stages, art, religion, and philosophy, into esthetics, ethics, and 
religious knowledge, respectively. Further, also, we see this new 
alignment (carrying an exact reversal of Hegel’s order in the last 
two stages) in Kierkegaard’s philosophy discarding Hegelian dia- 
lectic. The esthete and the moralist are not two opposing levels 
to be mediated. At bottom they speak the same language, that 
of self-gratification. The only kind of knowledge curative for both 
stages, that of the religious sphere, represents no synthesis of the 
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levels but is that in which each level may be realized as a true 
value and not as a sickness of the psyche. 

Mr. Bolman does not hold Kierkegaard’s purpose to be so 
‘‘narrowly Christian’’ in Either/Or as in his later writings. But 
though the subject-matter may be secular, the method is obviously 
that of the Christian psychologist. The ‘‘reconciliation’’ here 
is not, as the reviewer tells us, between an esthetic aim and a moral 
one—such a reconcilement is what the Judge stands for—but the 
dilemma stands as the advance attack on entrenched enemies of 
Christianity as made by one who beyond the average ‘‘believed 
in soul, was very sure of God.’’ His God moreover was never the 
‘*destiny’’ of pre-Socratic Greek thought but the God of the Hebrew 
prophets and of Jesus. 

But Mr. Bolman is quite right about Kierkegaard’s psycho- 
logical stresses and concerns with human personality. The writer of 
Either/Or, who lived at the time of Hegel’s greatest popularity, 
feared even as he distrusted the ‘‘System’’ (and its ultimate 
waiver of the rights of individuals) which had set up human limits 
to divine faith so ingeniously that the snare was scarcely percep- 
tible. Heine tells us, for example, that when he studied with the 
Maestro (so named by the German poet because his metaphysical 
score was indecipherable to all but its conductor) in Berlin in the 
1820’s, Hegel whispered to him that there is no God; and he ex- 
plains the whisper as necessary since the ‘‘verstandlich System’’ 
was held by many of the pious of his day to support the theological 
premise. 

The self-appointed task of Kierkegaard, therefore, was to bring 
his fellow philosophers back to Christian truth in spite of them- 
selves if they could be brought no other way; and as his pseudony- 
mous characters speak for themselves in Evtther/Or they reveal 
the muddles and morasses of rationalism in a way that no ‘‘ edifying 
discourse’’ could reveal them. By this pseudonymous authorship 
as well as that of the same year (1843) in Repetition and Fear and 
Trembling, S. K. opened his crusade, hoping to hide himself in the 
folds of the curtains of truth as he drew them aside from the 
Christian vision. And particularly by the dilemma of Evther/Or is 
the audience prepared for the logical justice of the Copenhagen 
philosopher’s repudiation of Hegel which (for the philosophical 
world in §S. K.’s era) is the first step toward the individual’s 
recognition of the choice he must make—a choice as necessary as 
it is absolute. When the individual knower stands at last on the 
firm ground of decision he is not in the Hegelian smog of ‘‘both- 
and’”’ but in the light of the true philosophy, and he holds what S. 
K. called ‘‘the key of heaven,’’ or the ‘‘either/or,’’ which is no more 
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concerned with a choice between esthetics and ethics than with 
their synthesis, but is the old alternative: God or mammon, Chris- 
tianity or secularism. Otherwise the ‘‘dilemma’’ makes no sense. 


M. Wuitcoms Hess 
ATHENS, OHIO 


REPLY TO MRS. HESS 


There is justice in the comment regarding my interpretation 
of Either/Or in so far as my estimate of the ultimate value of the 
work differs somewhat from that placed upon it by Kierkegaard 
himself. But Mrs. Hess’s criticism needs a rejoinder at two 
points. In the first place, Hither/Or is not itself a Christian docu- 
ment, and, possibly, not a religious one. In 1846—three years 
after the publication of Either/Or—Kierkegaard himself said this. 
“The difficulty with Hither/Or is that it was rounded out to a 
conclusion ethically. .. . In the Stages this is clarified, and the 
religious is thus assigned its proper place’’ (Concluding Unscien- 
tific Postscript, p. 261). The triumph of the ethical way of life 
in Either/Or, furthermore, has more significance for the later 
Kierkegaard than Mrs. Hess seems to recognize, and I want to 
show in just a moment how I find her interpretation somewhat 
naive. But first let me quote again from the work of 1846 in order 
to see what Kierkegaard himself thought of Hither/Or. Of the 
latter he said: 


If it has any merit, this will essentially consist in not giving any result, 
but in transforming everything into inwardness: in the first part, an imagina- 
tive inwardness which evokes the possibilities with intensified passion, with 
sufficient dialectical power to transform all into nothing in despair; in the 
second part, an ethical pathos, which with a quiet, incorruptible, and yet 
infinite passion of resolve embraces the modest ethical task, and edified thereby 
stands self-revealed before God and man. [Op. cit., p. 228.] 


I could continue to quote Kierkegaard to show that he himself 
later did not consider Hither/Or either religious or Christian and 
that the triumph of the ethical in that work was for him a neces- 
sary step on the pathway towards God. The only issue which 
Mrs. Hess could conceivably take with all this would be that 
Kierkegaard does point out later just how the triumph of the 
ethical may itself be a seduction into a religion of immanence and 
thus a barrier against a religion of transcendence. But that 
story is no part of Hither/Or. The sermon at the conclusion of 
the second volume was inadequate to such a task. 

My second point is that Mrs. Hess failed to recognize a dis- 
tinction which I raised in my review, namely, that of evaluating 
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a work from the standpoint of a present as distinct from a his- 
torical perspective. In general, we have a right to discover, if 
we can, the meaning of a work as comprehensive as Hither/Or, 
considering it upon its own merits and not reducing the meaning 
so as to fit into the author’s later perspective. It occurred to me 
that this was a service to understanding Kierkegaard, whose 
esthetic and ethical insights have been much slighted by those 
enamored of his religion of renunciation and transcendence. These 
twentieth-century followers seem to say that Kierkegaard came 
to truth (inwardness) without any sense of the meaning of good- 
ness and beauty. Such disciples appear to me less substantial 
and realistic in their understanding of man than Kierkegaard 
himself, or, if they are right, Kierkegaard is less interesting and 
less useful than I assume. Kierkegaard’s brilliance seems to me 
to be in showing that while goodness, truth, and beauty can not 
speculatively be derived one from another, yet these three are 
integrally related in the dynamics of a healthy character structure. 
This is the point which Mrs. Hess failed to grasp in Kierkegaard 
himself, a point which was, as I tried to show in my review, 
dominant and clear in Either/Or. It still seems to me that 
throughout this work, with its pseudonymous and fictional style, 
Kierkegaard said something profoundly true about the cleavage 
between heteronomous and autonomous motivation of human 
thought, feeling, and action, and that his elliptic statement of this, 
in terms of ‘‘choosing one’s self,’’ may be clearer to us today than 
it was to its author in his day. This is hardly the first time such a 
thing has happened in the history of human letters, and one of the 
reasons which makes that history worth continued study. 
FREDERICK DEW. BoLMAN, JR. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BOOK NOTES 


Physics of the 20th Century. Pascuat JorpaNn. Translated by 
Eleanor Oshry. New York: Philosophical Library. 1944. 
xii+ 185 pp. $4.00. 


This little book, written by a well-known physicist, contains a 
very readable account of the development of modern physics from 
classical mechanics through quantum theory. There are a few 
extra-physical observations, but many are forcibly suppressed, for 
the author speaks of his ‘‘endeavor . . . to limit the description as 
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strictly as possible to things which were scientifically proven and 
independent of personal opinion.’’ And so he can be very tanta- 
lizing: ‘‘The reader will not be able to recognize whether the au- 
thor personally inclines toward an historically old or a modern idea 
of religion—although actually the author has a very definite 
personal opinion on this subject.’’ He is convinced that modern 
physics is ‘‘an integral component of the unfolding of the new 
world of the twentieth century.’’ This profound observation is 
not developed, but at one point, the following ‘‘personal opinion’’ 
appears : 


Modern publicity frequently supports the opinion that the so-called 
‘‘theory of relativity’’ ... is quite a personal, private discovery of the 
famous physicist, Albert Einstein. Whereupon they usually conclude that the 
challenging position taken by the Third Reich toward Einstein personally with 
respect to political views must necessarily result in a challenge of the theory 
of relativity. This is a misunderstanding. It should be noted that a num- 
ber of other investigators also produced definite contributions to the theory 
of relativity (Poincaré, Lorentz, Minkowski, ‘Planck, Hilbert, Weyl, Edding- 
ton) and further, that the physical knowledge expressed in the theory of 
relativity would have been an inescapable logical conclusion from the experi- 
mental facts if Einstein had never lived. [Pp. 43—-44.] 


Notice that in this passage Jordan never attacks the political criti- 
cism of physics, nor does he defend the freedom of scientific in- 
quiry. It should be said that the book seems to be a translation 
of Jordan’s Die Physik des 20ten Jahrhunderts, published in Ger- 
many in 1936. I say ‘‘seems’’ because the present volume contains 
no mention of the original. Librarians have just cause for com- 
plaint, not to mention book reviewers. 

Jordan’s proof of the respectability of relativity-theory is by 
no means characteristic. When he is talking about physics there 
are no such obvious lapses of logic. It is questionable, however, 
whether his philosophical belief in the accomplished ‘‘liquidation 
of materialism’’ (a frightening metaphor) is arrived at artfully. 
He subscribes to Mach’s positivism, and this he manages to com- 
bine with a fondness for Bavink’s work. In an extremely philo- 
sophical conclusion he invites us ‘‘to consider the remarkable 
question of Miguel de Unamuno, whether the whole world—and 
we with it—be not possibly only a dream of God; whether prayer 
and ritual perhaps be nothing but attempts to make Him more 
drowsy, so that HE does not awaken and stop our dreaming.’’ 
And this is the climax of a very interesting account of recent work 
on the problem of cosmic radiation ! 


Morton G. WHITE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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An Introduction to Philosophy. W. A. Stncuatr. London, New 
York, and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1944. 151 pp. 
$1.50. 


It is doubtful whether this carefully written little book will be 
widely accepted by American universities for use in the classroom: 
Mr. Sinelair’s approach to philosophy is too narrow, epistemolog- 
ical, and English for current taste in this country. With the ex- 
ception of the rather vague chapter entitled ‘‘What is Truth?’’ 
and the brief epilogue on ‘‘The Way Forward,’’ the exclusive theme 
of this invitation to reflection is a rehearsal of the traditional 
puzzles concerning the nature and validity of sense-perception. I 
do not doubt for a moment, however, that many beginners in phi- 
losophy will privately discover that Mr. Sinclair’s treatment of a 
central epistemological issue is highly provocative: the effect of his 
book on one older reader at least has been to rekindle that initial 
wonder and excitement that often stirs the mind when the windows 
of the theory of knowledge are first opened. 

Mr. Sinclair’s bugbear is the representative theory of percep- 
tion, but his presentation is fair enough, and on the whole he gives 
this venerable theory a good run for its money. He seems una- 
ware, however, that in America (with the exception of the school 
of critical realism) ‘‘representative perception’’ is most unfash- 
ionable in philosophical quarters. And, pari passu, so is a great 
bulk of our classic epistemological literature. Indeed many phi- 
losophers no longer consider the theory of knowledge an indispen- 
sable preliminary discipline. Experience without epistemology, 
and logic without ontology, is their unfettered ambition. 

Mr. Sinclair would not agree at all with this belittlement of the 
traditional function of epistemological criticism. He feels quite 
strongly that an initial clarification and amendment of many of 
our ‘‘unconscious assumptions’’ about the universe at large are es- 
sential for the beginner in philosophy. I am inclined to agree 
with him. As he says: 


There are many difficulties in science, in economics, in politics, and in 
understanding of the affairs of daily life, which are not due to the difficulties 
of the subjects themselves, but are due to the muddled and unsatisfactory as- 
sumptions we have made, unawares, about the nature of knowing. 


As regards Mr. Sinclair’s unrelenting criticism of the evils in- 
herent in the representative theory of perception, there is one 
underlying assumption that he and others of his line of thought 
make that I in turn would like to question. That assumption is 
that sense-perception, in order to be valid and trustworthy, must 
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be a kind of immediate face-to-face acquaintance with physical 
objects. This, of course, is the position of common sense (naive 
realism), and even of philosophers in their ordinary unsophisticated 
hours. But I can not see why a later and partial amendment of 
this assumption should necessitate the disturbing conclusion that 
our analysis has thereby rendered sense-perception wholly mis- 
leading and unreliable. Why on earth should we see things ex- 
actly as they are in the external world if such a disclosure is deemed 
by Nature to be unnecessary for the urgencies of daily life? If 
we will abandon the false epistemological ideal that sense-percep- 
tion ought to be an infallible revelation of things in their external 
setting, the tirade against the venerable representative theory of 
perception might subside to a certain extent. 

I imagine that Mr. Sinclair would reply that a physical object 
for him was merely an affair of ‘‘selecting’’ and ‘‘grouping’’ sense- 
data in the course of experience. Very well. I am familiar with 
this trend of nonsense. But can a selected group of sense-data 
exist independently of all perceptual experience? The cardinal 
presupposition of the independent existence of physical objects is 
so universal that I should hesitate to question it—not to mention 
uproot it. 

One of the most striking features of the author’s manner of 
exposition is his frequent use of apt illustrations. They are al- 
ways helpful and popular in the best sense of the word. I would 
advise the inquisitive layman, the private student of philosophy, 
and even the jaded professor, to buy this little book and slip it 
into a pocket. A dull evening may be enhanced by an exciting 
intellectual adventure. 


DANIEL Cory 
NEw York City 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Semi-Annual Meeting of the Conference on Methods in 
Philosophy and the Sciences will be held at the New School for 
Social Research, New York City, May 6, 1945. 

The subject of the conference is ‘‘The Theory of Language.’’ 
At the morning session Roman Jakobson, of Columbia University 
and Ecole Libre, New School, will read a paper on ‘‘ Linguistic 
Method,’’ and Charles L. Stevenson, of Yale University, will read 
a paper entitled ‘‘The Theory of Language and the Theory of 
Knowledge.’’ There will be discussion by Ernst Cassirer, Justus 
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Buchler, and Carl G. Hempel. At the afternoon session the two 
papers will be ‘‘Philosophical Reflections on the Use of Language 
in the Natural Sciences’? by Ernst Nagel, Columbia University, 
and ‘‘The Language of Education in the Humanities’ by John 
Pilley, Wellesley College. Discussion will be led by George Her- 
zog and Susanne Langer. 


The 1945 Nicholas Murray Butler Gold Meral of Columbia Uni- 
versity, given once every five years for the most distinguished con- 
tribution to philosophy or educational theory, practice, or admin- 
istration made during the preceding five-year period anywhere in 
the world, has been awarded to George Santayana in recognition of 
his book The Realm of Being. 

The Butler Silver Medal, which is awarded annually to the 
graduate of Columbia University who, during the preceding year, 
has shown the most competence in philosophy or in educational 
theory, practice, or administration, or who during that time made 
the most important contribution to any of these, will be given to 
Sidney Hook, Professor of Philosophy at New York University. 


Copies of a special issue of the Cahiers d’Haiti, devoted to the 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy held in Port-au-Prince in 
September, 1944, are available for fifty cents a copy. Persons 
interested may order copies through Cornelius Krusé, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. 











